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Were Highly Commended at the NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY'S 'HIBITION, June, 1883; 
at the HEALTHERIES, South Kensington, London;z 1884 


Se: article and Illustrations the “Queen,” Nov. 17th, 1888, aleo the “Queen” (June 16th find October goth, 1883); “‘ Court 
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ALL GENUINE G00DS ARE STAMPED THE “BmOTIWH.” 
The “ BEOTIVE ” Specialities may be obtained of nearly all the Leading Bootmakers in the Principal Towns of England and 


Sootland. Widely Known and Appreciated for their Comfort, Elegance, and Durability, which is secured by the 
id lalla use of the Best Material and Workmanship. if 


Messrs, EDGE BROTHERS PAY FAIR WAGES TO 
ALL THEIR EMPLOYES. 


EDGES gh gael OF BEEF 


yo UNG LADIES who want to be independent and 

make their way in the world should write for 
prospectus of the Scientific Dress Lene Ais Association, 
272, Regent Street, London, W. Situations found for 
all pupils at good salaries. We have no branches in 
London or 5. 


Bradford's Patent “Vowel” 
WASHING, WRINGING, AND 


MANGLING MACHINES. 
Awarded over 300 Gold and Silver Medals including 


SAITISH LION SAUCE, THE BERT. 
BRITIOH LION RELISH, NOME BETTER. 
To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. 


HBDGE BROTHERS, 
» Farringdon Road, London, E.O. 
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Edinburgh, 1886.  Biverpool, 1886. Health Extilbitioh, 1884, 


; The Times says—“ Bradford's bg oy Machines atid Wriogers 
have revolutionised the labours of the wash-tub yunde ct 
households,” —, : .* al 
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Bradford's Patent 
“Vowel” Washing Machines 


See en 


Little giri-Do yeu ase : 
CALVERT'S 
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ED ALWAYS USED. 
wi USED, THOMAS BRADFORD & 00., 
thas the largest sale of any Dontifrien,| @Atbeunt Won Wonxs, anurem, 


Fer Victoria Street, Manchester; Bold Street, Live 
Sold in 6d., 18., and 1s. 6d. boxes. And 140 to 148, High Holborn, London ia 


-F. C. CALVERT & OO., Manchester, 


Awarded 50 Gold & Silver Medals, Diplomas, &c. 


Samples free by post on U.K. for value in stamps. 
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EcHogs. I.—WiLtiam Cowrzr 


MORE ABOUT IRISH INDUSTRIES. 


ed 


At our request Miss Raven, of Hampstead, has been. good 
enough to send us an account of her private efforts to pro- 
mote Irish industries. Miss Raven says: It was in July, 
1887, I first began to wish to know something about Irish 
industries, in order that I might help the poor workers to 
dispose of their work. It seemed to me that a private 
person might work usefully, though on-a small scale. I have 
been doing this for a little more than a year, only adding the 
amount of carriage to the price of the goods, and I have 
thus been able to send during this time between £80 and 
£90 to Ireland. I hope to do more as time goes on, having 
had everything to learn. oo 

To begin with, I had several addresses given me, and I 
went to Ireland to make useof them. The first working 
industry I visited was one of the most interesting. It was at 
Toome Bridge, in County Antrim. After a drive of between 
two and three miles from Toome Station, I stopped at a 
small whitewashed cabin. On going to the door I was met 
by a very pleasant-looking woman, and a herd of bare- 
legged boys. I mentioned that I had heard of them: from 
the Rev. Stewart Fagan, and his name procured for me a 
warm welcome. The owner of this cabin, Michael Harl, is 
a peasant of the higher class, and he employs the neighbour- 
ing peasantry to work for him. I found a spinning-wheel in 
one corner, and a loom, both at work. On the loom was a 
piece of striped linsey, thick apd warm, which I cut off and 
took away with me, Theymake several qualities of this; I have 


yards. It is warm and shrinks very little in washing. - Hurl 
told me some mon 
were intending to build a factory for the manufacture of 
woollen guods, and the people in the neighbourhood were 
hoping it would bring work to them. Hurl did: not. send 
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of it in Donegal, in Waterford, and Cork counties, but did 
not see the people at work. a ls 
There is a rough flannel called Galway flannel that’ may be 
seen at the Irish Exhibitiot: “ The manufacture of this is very 
interesting and complicated. After catding, cleaning, and 
spinning, the ‘yarn is ptt into the looms, the warp being ofa 
much harder wool than the weft; ‘this is to give substutiee to 
the material. When the weaving is done it i# scoured, a 
large quantity of soap being used to thicken it. ‘Then the nap 
has to be brought out on one side ; this is sometimes done ‘by 
women, who pick it otit with the fingets, at other’ times it is 
sent to a man called a cdttoner. After this it is dyed ; 
maddet is’ used for the redj indigo for the blue. Some of 
the reds are pafticularly ‘fine. The ‘process of dyeing 
requites ‘great cate to prevent the: @ye-taking in. patches. 
The knowledge of dyeing is-very old among the Irish—in 
some patts the knowledge has never gone out, and in very 
eatly Irish history we read of saffron-dyed shirts. When 
the flannel is dyed the last process is curling, honey 
being largely used for this, which explains the slight 
stickiness that may be noticed .in the flannel. This manu- 
facture is a survival of the old woollen trade that was 
cartied on in Ireland in very early times. It was 
encouraged by Edward I., but the woollen trade in Ireland 
excited the jealousy of the English manufacturers, and about 
1698 William III. was petitioned to suppress the trade. He 
promised to do everything in his power to put it down, and 
afterwards boasted he had done so, At this time there was 
hardly any woollen trade left in the country. Now, happily, 
it is reviving. In the manufacture of the Galway flannel I 
have just named Irish wool is used; it is harder than Scotch 
or colonial wool. In the finer flannels and serges there is 
often only Scotch wool, and sometimes ‘the wool is mixed. | 
At one time there was an attempt made to introduce sheep 
with finer wool into Ireland, but it did not answer. The 
sheep were too delicate for the climate, and the mutton wag 
not so good as that of the ordinary sheep. The members of 
the Land League are now working hard to revive the woolle 
trade, Mr. Michael Davitt particularly is doing a great. 
He has sent large quantities of manufactured 
America and Melbourne, and there is now a good 


anything to the Irish Exhibition. He has his outdoor work ; 
the loom simply fills up hjs time, and he finds plenty to do. 
I could. not find much handloom work in Ireland; I heard 


for frieze, tweed, serge, linsey, and yarns, so that b 
looms and machine-looms are kept busily employed... 
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oad be of the woollen trade is, of course,a | “I applied to E. A. M., the confectioner, in- West Jackson 


existe, all over Ivgland. ' It is often 


managed | A factors, ~y" at 1. to the 
kai and pay. themiat..& véry.) ed igtended 
going to Father McFadden, at Gweedore, about knitting ; but 


on reaching Gweedore J could not find accommodation, so 
I went on to Dunglow. I regretted this.the less as the 
people of Gweedore have so’much/work frém ‘Mrs. Ernest 
Hart. Dunglow gives the idea of the deepést’ poverty. The 
kindly priest there, Father McGlynn, gave me an account of 
the work of the people. Through his instrumentality I found 
a woman who would take my orders and give them to the 
poor workers. I have had a great many stockings, socks, 
and gloves from them. There is a yarn factory here, and at 
Glenties, some six or eight miles distant... At both places we 
saw the poor women carrying away yarn, and bringing back 
work. Some of them walk many miles, barefooted, and, but 
for a shawl, bareheaded ; and are thankful to carry away a 
few pence as the result of their labour. I went into the 
yarn factories, and saw warehouses full of stockings, socks, 
and gloves. The gloves were there by thousands. ‘“ Where 
do all these things go?” I asked. ‘Some to England, but 
mostly to Canada.” The people in all this district have a most 
able helper in Miss Dora Roberts. The stockings I have found 
a little difficult to dispose of ; they are too thick for most 
people. The gloves have sold well, and so have socks, 
Some of the best knitting I have had has been from Valencia 
Island, where there is a knitting industry managed by Miss 
Ficzgerald. She began it in 1880, to help the poor people who 
were thrown out of work by the slate quarries there being 
closed. A great part of the knitting here, and indeed in most 
places, is done in the winter, when there is little or-no out- 
door work. It is only as an addition to ordinary labour that 
knitting pays. It fills up time that otherwise might be 
wasted and prevents idleness. At Arklow there is also good 
work done—socks, men’s ribbed stockings, and jockey caps for 
travelling wear. The nuns here teach the poor women all 
sorts of work. They have lately built a large room in which 
to hold classes for needlework of all kinds. At Clonmel 
there is also a knitting industry. Here much other work is 
done, about which I shall have more to say presently, From 
. Abbeyleix I have had very well-knitted woollen mittens ; 
these are done by the children in the school. Lady de Vesci 
has greatly encouraged this industry, and various work is 
done both in and out of the schools. I saw good knitting in 
the convents, both hand and machine work. At the convent 
of the Good. Shepherd, in Cork, I bought boys’ stockings 
made by hand-machine that look good. The nuns there say 
they have now many hand-machines idle and want orders. 
Other things, such as undergarments, shawls, and carriage 
boots, I have had from distressed ladies, who sometimes 


write to me themselves, and sometimes send their work 
through ladies who help them on the spot. 


(To be continued.) 


Steet,” says an authority, 7 
“ I can’t give you a place.. I-.want little girls. All 
these hands have been sent to us by peddlars, they are so 
very poor. ‘You couldn’t live‘on the ies we pay.’ 
The children ocolate ; 


, . “No, I guess I can’t take you; I can get little girls of 
ors for $2 50 cents, and all I want for $3 a week to 
nish. 

Next, at a women’s shirt factory in Washington Street, 

girls of fifteen or sixteen, and little frail girls of nine and ten 

wound out the threads of their lives for ten hours a day 

' 4mong-the wooden bobbins and machines. 

“Yes, I have work,” says the forewoman, “but it won't 

pay you. You can’t live on the salary, I wouldn't advise 

you to take it. The table girls only get $3 a week. Their 
work consists in sewing on buttons, and finishing the arm- 
holes ‘of the shirts. We generally employ little girls of 
twelve or thirteen to do it. Better work pays by the piece, 

5 and 10 cents a dozen for knitting a finish about the neck 

and armholes and bottom of the shirts. But you would 

have to be experienced ; we couldn’t take the time to teach 
ou.” . 

: The shirts are knitted by machines, the little girls simply 

standing before the bobbins to keep the threads from getting 

entangled. These children are on their feet all day, except 
at noon, when they sit on the floor to eat their lunch. 

Poor little girls! | No wonder they are pale, bleached by 
confinement as they are. Thin as reeds from want of sleep, 
for many of them have to be up at five, and all of them at 
six—summer and winter—to be at the factory at seven. 
And what of the loss of sunshine, o wholesome meals, of 
variety, and of all play? 

In this factory the most prominent rule for the guidance 
and edification of employés was one requiring a three days’ 
notice preparatory to leaving, under penalty of forfeiting a 
week’s salary. “What about illness? - 

And now, in conclusion, what is the remedy for these 
things, while the painfully slow education of the world 
goes on towards the attainment of a standard of justice 
that will make them impossible ? 

The forming of trades unions, the total abolition of child 
labour, the equalising the wages of men and women—not 
by the lowering of the former, but by the raising of the latter— 
the appointment of women inspectors of all workshops, 
factories, é&c., and the abolition of all dubious wording of 
Acts for the protection of workers, by which some of the 
places that most need inspection are exempted from it. 

An equal number of men and women for the work of 
inspecting would probably lead not only to its being much 
more efficiently done, but to the evolution of a far better 
state of things pecuniarily, morally, and spiritually for the 
working millions. 

No one who reads this article will feel that sweating in 
Chicago is one whit worse than it is in London, and no one 
who knows anything about the slave workers of that great 
western city will dare accuse them of having recourse to 
disgraceful means of livelihood to escape from their bondage. 
Some there are who, in anguish of long drudging and despair of 
anything brighter, leave the ranks of labour to drift into that 
of prostitution ; but, taken all round, the heroism of these 
girls and women is an eloquent reply to the stale sneers of 
worn-out cynics, male and female, who prate about “the 
frailty of women.” 

“The morality of Chicago is terribly low,” said one who 
ought to know. But the men of Chicago have to answer for 
that, and not the girls, who are toiling ten hours a day on 
starvation wages. ; 

Can anyone say that the morality of London is not terribly 
low? But it is not the sweating-driven workers of the East- 
end, so much as the pampered loungers of the West-end, 
that have to answer for it. 

With the women of America, as with the women of 
England, who have brains, education, leisure, and passionate 
love of humanity, rests a solemn responsibility in these grave 
matters of work and wages; and it js for them to press 
forward with enthusiasm and determination into every 
position of vantage from whieh they can exercise thell 
influence with the dignity and efficacy of authority. 


SWEATING IN CHICAGO, 
‘By Mrs, ORMISTON CHANT. 
(Conclusion. ) 


The foregoing is but one among many similar experiences 

of what “sweating ” is like over the water, in a country whose 

: just pride in the freedom of its citizens is as great as that 
of England. But it tells of the slavery of young people, and 
says nothing of that of young children. 

Here is a little glimpse into the condition of the latter ; 
and surely if ever law is needed as a protection for the weak 
and helpless, it is needed for the growing children who are 
doing work that ought to be done and would be done by 
adults, were it not for this demon of cheap luxuries that 
places gaily-covered boxes of confectionery in the hands of 
those who are pleased for a few passing moments by that 
dae does no lasting good to themselves, and means ruin 

others. - 
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THE WOMEN’S PARLIAMENT. 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 


TuHE “eminent lawyer” whose. letter we quoted last week 
has been kind enough to draft the following Bill, accom- 
panying it with a further statement in support of a change in 
the law. It will be seen that the Bill is drafted with a view 
to its introduction into the House of Commons. The ques- 
tion is, “ That, in the opinion of the readers of the Women's 
Gazette, copies of this Bill be sent to the Lord Chancellor, to 
Lord Herschell, to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, to the 
Prime Minister, to the present Law Officers of the Crown ; 
also to Sir Charles Russell, M.P., Sir Horace Davey, M.P., 
and Mr. F. Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., accompanied by a peti- 
tion that it may speedly be passed into law.” 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES ACT, 1857. 


Whereas, by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, a husband 
is entitled to have his marriage dissolved, on the ground 
that his wife has, since the celebration thereof, been guilty of 
infidelity ; and. whereas it is expedient that a wife should 
have the same right to a dissolution of her marriage :— 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1889, and shall be construed as one with the Matrimonial 
Causes Acts, 1857 to 1878. 

2. From and after the passing of this Act section twenty- 
seven of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, shall be read and 
have effect as if it provided that it shall be lawful for any 
wife to present a petition to the said court, praying that her 
marriage may be dissolved on the ground that since the cele- 
bration thereof her husband has been guilty of infidelity. 


The first and most glaring injustice to women that strikes 
the eye of an impartial critic is the law of divorce in Eng- 
land, by which our legislators were not ashamed to enact, so 
late as 1857, that no amount of infidelity on the part ofa 
husband should entitle a wife to divorce unless it were joined 
with cruelty. It may be at once admitted that oftentimes a 
wife will act a wise and Christian part by forgiving even her 
husband’s desecration of his marriage vow, and there will 
always be many wives found ready—perhaps too ready—to 
forgive and forget. But that is not the smallest reason why 
the law should take from her, should she choose to avail her- 
self of it, the remedy to which she is clearly entitled on every 
ground of justice and of. fair play. To refuse her the right 
of divorce while granting it to her husband is deliberately 
to draw an unjust distinction between the two, and to affirm 
that what he can do almost with impunity is in her case to 
be visited with the severest penalties. Both should be in 
exactly the same position in the eye of the law; both have 
entered into the most solemn and important of all contracts ; 
both are bound by exactly the same considerations—legal, 
moral, and religious—to observe that contract; and who- 
ever breaks it, is guilty of the gravest possible offence against 
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the other., Assuredly,the;law need not trouble itself unduly 

to protect the man in such a case, “Society” may safely be 
entrusted with that duty; ‘and let the law be as impartial 
between the two as it likes, it is to be feared that society will 
continue to treat as a comparatively venial offence in a man 
that which in a woman is a crime beyond forgiveness in this 
world or the next. Of course, a wife -has the remedy of 
judicial separation open to her, and if she prefer that to 
divorce, by all means let her have it; but on the most ele- 
mentary principles of justice she should be able to choose 
which remedy she prefers. If, for instance, she should wish 
to marry again, who has the right to prevent her? Yet 
should she do so, she might be prosecuted for bigamy. To 
deny her the right to obtain divorce is almost to recognise a 
privilege in the husband to infidelity. It certainly indicates 
an opinion that infidelity on his part is a small matter, and 
one which the wife would do well to say nothing about, and 
it gives the husband a sense of immunity from punishment 
which encourages him to continue in a course of profligacy, 
if so disposed. « 

It is one of the peculiarities of this anomalous state of 
the law that it presses more severely on the upper than on the 
lower ranks of life, for if the infidelity be combined with cruelty, 
divorce may be obtained. Now, amongst the most highly- 
educated classes the man who treats his wife with physical 
cruelty is very rare. The higher the organisation, the more 
refined and cultured will be the cruelty; and it is easy to 
imagine different kinds of mental torture administered with a 
placid exterior and in the most gentlemanly manner. The 
uneducated man who strikes or kicks his wife in a passion, 
simply because he has been accustomed to that style of argu- 
ment from his youth, is very possibly a preferable husband 
to the polished profligate who with a smile can break his 
wife’s heart by polite cruelty. Yet a wife can never get 
divorce from the latter; while the former, if his cruelty be 
combined with infidelity, can easily be got rid of. Such a 
polished ruffian as Grandcourt in “ Daniel Deronda,” for 
instance, could never have been shaken off if he had not 
conveniently fallen into the sea; and in real life such a for- 
tunate incident would never have occurred. 

If it be argued in the usual strain that the present law 
works well, and that wives are quite content with separation 
in such cases, we must emphatically deny it. This may be 
proved by the dreary records of the law reports, where, to 
anyone who takes the trouble to peruse them, will be found 
many a narrative of sorrow and suffering more touching and 
pathetic than the latest novel. In short, our male legislators 
deliberately laid down the principle in 1857, that let a man 
be as profligate as he likes, let him break his marriage vow 
again and again, yet his unhappy spouse shall not be entitled 
to shake him. off; but the utmost alleviation of her misery 
that shall be allowed her, is the gracious permission to live 
separately from him. The mere statement of such a propo- 
sition is sufficient to rouse the indignation of every lover of 
fair play, and furnishes a siriking commentary on the merci- 
less selfishness of men when legislating for women. On this 
point the law of Scotland offers a favourable contrast to that 
of England, for there a husband and wife stand on precisely 
the same footing, and divorce is granted to either. party on 
exactly the same grounds, 


Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on Wednesday: * Wry 
wait for Mr. Gladstone, or foe ae Parnell, vhen you “ 
have me?” 
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NOTES ON THE COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS. 


——— 


It is not too much to say that, taken asa whole, the results 
of the County Council elections have come as a surprise 
even to the most sanguine Reformers. 

First and foremost, it is a matter for deep congratulation 
that Margaret, pe Sandhurst, and Miss Jane i 
should have won such decisive victories in their respective 
divisions, the results. of which are likely to be more far- 
reaching than many appear to think. Considerable credit is 
due to the work of Lady Aberdeen’s committee in first 
promoting their candidature. The Municipal Government 
of London may now be said to be in the hands of popularly- 


elected representatives. _. There remain, however, the 
“aldermen” to be dealt with. 
, * 
* 


A day or two ago the Star promulgated a list of selected 
aldermanic candidates, amongst them being the names of 
some who had been rejected at the polls. It is quite true 
that these include the names of some excellent men, men 
whom it.would delight our readers to see not only on the 
London Council but in the House of Commons, but it will 
never do to put into the position of aldermen any who have 
been rejected by the constituencies. It is a matter of con- 
siderable surprise to us that the S¥ar can so far have forgotten 
its first principles as to such 3 course. By all means 
let the aldermen be men longing to the Reform party. 
There are plenty such available, but they must not be drawn 
from those who have appealed in vain for the suffrages of the 
electors. 

* 
* * 

A correspondent writes: The Kettering Women’s Liberal 
Association have not been idle during the County Council 
elections. The result of their efforts is as under: 112 women 
went to the poll; 68 Liberal and 44 Conservative. Two 
out of the three Liberal candidates were carried, while the 
Conservatives only got in one. Kettering electorate, 2,692. 


Stockburn, John Turner, J.P. (L)............ 1081 

Henson, Henry F. (C) .......sescscsseeseeeees 986 

Pollard Charles (L)  ......cssssssesecsseeeeeeee 983 

Roughton, J. J., J.P. (C) .......seeceevee weiss «OSE 

Bradley, Leonard (labour) ...........44. swe (993 
Twenty-three spoilt papers. 


* 
* & 

A very creditable record, too, especially when we remember 
that the association at Kettering is a comparatively young 
one. It will be seen that the votes of the 68 Liberal women 
just turned the scale. How is it that similar reports of activity 
are not forthcoming from some of the older and larger 
associations, as at Crewe, for instance? Southport has done 
splendidly, but so far we have not heard that Crewe has 
done anything at all? 

Pir 

A shout of triumph reaches us from Whitehaven. That 
town has enjoyed till now a most antiquated form of govern- 
ment, being managed by a body of trustees, a large proportion 
of whom were nominees of the Lowthers The County 
Council election was, therefore, hailed as a possible oppor- 
tunity of emancipation, but the most sanguine Reformer had 
hardly dared to look for the success that has actually been 
achieved. The contest was fought on party lines, with the 
result that the Liberals have gained every seat. 

Whether it is wise or unwise to conduct local elections on 

lines, is a matter of opinion. The fact that the contest 
in Whitehaven was distinctly political, however, gives, if in 
the light of the result, an added interest, for it is neither more 
nor less than a notice to quit to Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


* 

* & 
_ A correspondent writes: Now that Lady Sandhurst and 
Miss Cobden have been elected to the County Council, will 


they be allowed to take their seats? One hears very 
different opinions on the point, and the Act itself gives no 


Cobden |. 


guidance as to the right interpretation of itself, When 
O’Connell: was, triumphantly 


itively ineligible, | 

fasislate remove his disabilities, lest a worse evil should 
come u them. But here, alas! the magnificent 
organisation, and the of public opinion that forced 
a Liberal measure through in spite of centuries of prejudice, 
are wanting. And public opinion, however strong, should 
not, I sup be suspected of having any influence in the 
case of a Fadictal interpretation of an existing statute. 


* 
* 


We hardly agree with our correspondent that the strength 
of pipesscs opinion is entirely wanting in the present instance, 
and we are inclined to think that he will be a very bold man 
—whoever he is—who challenges the right of the lady 
councillors to sit. 


* 
* & 


We have also to express our indebtedness to Miss Moffatt 
for the information she has kindly sent us respecting the 
elections in Northumberland and Durham, from which we 
learn that here, as elsewhere, the Liberals have done better 
than might have been expected. 


+ 
* 


One more important result we cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed. The aristocratic hangers-on of Lord Hartington 
in the Rossendale Division have been beaten all along the 
om haa son of the noble lord’s chairman, being amongst 

es 


OUR ‘‘ SWEATING” REVELATIONS. 


Our readers will be interested in learning the latest 
arrangements for the meeting promoted by the Women’s 
Gazette—acting in conjunction with the Manchester Trades 
Council—which is to be held in Manchester, on Monday 
next, for the purpose of forming a Trade Union of Women 
Shirtmakers. The meeting will be held in the School Hall 
of Cavendish Street Chapel, kindly lent for the occasion. 
As we announced last week, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Manchester has consented to take the chair at eight 
o'clock. The speakers will include the Most Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Salford, Miss C. Black, Secretary Women’s Trades 
Union, C. E. Schwann, Esq., M.P., Frank Crossley, Esq., 
J.P., and the President and Secretary of the Manchester Trades 
Council. Among other ladies who are also expected to 
attend are Miss Emily Faithfull, Mrs, Oakley, and Mrs. Wm. 
Amold. The Most Rev, the Lord Bishop of Salford has 
kindly forwarded the following letter to our Manchester 
representative :— 


‘ Bishop’s House, Salford, Jan. 23rd, 1889. 

“Dear Sir, —Z/ possible, I will gladly attend your meeting on 
Monday next, for I greatly sympathise in the effort you are 
making to better the condition of poor women who have 
been too long victims to greed and rapacity, which often 
grow up, like evil weeds, where the strong light of public 
opinion does not penetrate. I say I will attend sf possible, 
because I foresee that I may have to be at a distance from 
Manchester on Monday evening; but whether I am with 
you or not at your meeting, I invoke God’s blessing on all 
who hasten to the aid of the poor sempstresses. White 
slavery and degradation is quite as horrible as black. But we 
shall in some sense become responsible for the continued 
existence of the former, if having the power to help the 
women to protect themselves, and to turn upon this con- 
dition the light of public opinion, we neglect to use that 
power, whether through indifference to their sufferings or 4 
selfish love of ease. I shall be ylad to know what steps are 
taken, and beg of you to keep me informed in the event of 
my being unable to take part in the meeting on Monday.— 
Your faithful servant, 


“sis HERBERT, BisHoP OF SALFORD.” 


January 26, 1889 


ECHOES. 


(1.—WILLIAM COWPER.) 
BALFOURISM: AN ODE. 


When the Irish patriot came 
Bleeding from his prison cell, 
Full of honour, free from 
Hear the people’s angry yell ! 
e, who cuts the ash and oak— 
illiam Gladstone, hoary chief— 
Every burning word he spoke 
Full of wisdom, full of grief. 
‘¢ Treland, if our English eyes 
Weep not for thy matchless wrongs, 
’Tis because the Tory lies 
Need exposure by our tongues. 
“ Fails coercion !—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
It shall fail, and be abhorred, 
Deep in folly as in guilt. 
‘* Balfourism, now renowned, 
Tramples on each hard-earned right ; 
Soon his pride shall kiss the ground, 
See how. Liberals long to fight ! 
“ Other statesmen shall arise, 
Heedless of a paper bond ; 
Hearts, not fetters, win the prize 
Of true union with our land. 
“ Then the laws that men approve 
From the Irish Parliament, 
Armed with wisdom, clad with love, 
Shall be strong with glad consent. 
“* Welcomes Balfour never knew 
England’s statesmen shall receive ; 
Rents unpaid shall be as few 
As the ones they now retrieve.” 
Thus our leader prophesied — 
Wise and earnest, just and true— 
When in Bingley Hall he cried 
* God save Ireland !—England too !” 
Irish patriots marked his tone, 
Felt it in their bosoms glow ; 
Rushed to Govan—fought and won— 
Winning, hurled it at the foe. 
Balfour, pitiless as proud, 
Elections pay the vengeance due ; 
Triumphs are on us bestowed, 
Disappointment waits for you ! 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


Very little of interest has transpired in the proceedings 
before the Parnell Commission during the present week. 
Sir W. C. Leng, the proprietor of the Shefield Daily 
Telegraph, apologised in advance for the misconduct of his 
representative in committing what was undoubtedly 
“contempt of court” on a newspaper placard. Several 
land agents have been put into the witness box, Farrigher, 
thé informer, was, however, the most sensational production. 
In his cross-examination of this witness, Sir Charles Russell 
by showing that Farrigher obtained the post of master 
of the Ballinrobe Workhouse in 1882, after he left the 
League, and had held it until a fortnight ago, when he was 
requested by the Board of Guardians to resign, charges having 
been brought against him of immorality, drunkenness, neglect 
of duty, and the using of insulting language towards the 
matron. When questioned how he came to give his evidence, 
he said that it was by the merest accident that he inadver- 
tently mentioned his knowledge of how things went under 
the Land League, and that soon afterwards he got a subpoena. 
It appeared, however, on his being pressed, that there was a 
policeman, “a black man,” among the listeners to his inad- 
vertent remarks. The rest of the cross-examination was not 
successful from a popular point of view, because the witness 
knew his story very well, and kept on the safe side by 
declining to give any dates for anything. The Attorney- 
General set great store by the letters which he produced on 
Wednesday—those which were amongst the documents 
seized at the Land League offices. They merely showed, 
however, what sums had been voted to evicted tenams, and 
a glance at any number of the Freeman's Journa/ after the 
usual meeting of the National League would have supplied 
the same information. 
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NOTES ON IRELAND. 


; (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Mr. Balfour's “ Coercion Record” for the week numbers 
fifty-seven victims, or, including the Falcarragh (Donegal) 
prisoners, over one hundred. have been returned 
for “trial” at the ensuing assizes, as the powers, enormous 
th they be, conferred on the apmethcaor are in- 
sufficient to mete out adequate punishment to the gallant 
defenders of their hearths and homes on the Olphert estate. 
The venue will probably be changed to Belfast, or Wicklow, 
the happy hunting ground of Qrange and special juries. 


A ‘great deal has latterly been heard about the barbarous 
treatment of the African by his Arab captor, but that treat- 
ment is mildness itself compared to the savage brutality with 
which the uafried Falcarragh prisoners were treated by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Amidst a pelting storm of sleet 
they were driven in cars a distance of forty-seven miles, 
handcuffed, though surrounded by a avons escort. Their 
hands were swollen and frost-bitten, and with difficulty could 
the handcuffs be removed, At ye were huddled 
together, like so many sheep, in a apaartment, and - 
on their arrival at Letterkenny would not be permitted to 
partake of the breakfast which the kindness of a few sympa- 
thisers had prepared. None of them had even undressed for 
five days. It is only a Donegal peasant who could survive 
such barbarity. " 

: x * & 

“The same Tom Moroney” is again in his element, 
Judge Millar having issued an attachment against him for 
“contempt of court.” The ‘same Tom” will prove a white 
elephant to Millar as to Boyd. A large and rapidly-increas- 
ing amount has been subscribed as a testimgnial to the 
veteran campaigner. < 


Constable Swindell, the murderer of poor Aherue, has 


’ been discharged by a bench of magistrates at Midleton. 


Your readers will remember the circumstances connected 
with that brutal and most unjustifiable murder, and the 
strong lai e made.use of by Chief Baron Palles in ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the inaction of Dublin Castle in 
declining to arrest and prosecute this uniformed assassin. 
Stung to action, Mr. Carson was sent to prosecute before two 
Removables, with the result that Constable Swindell was 
discharged. So gross a miscarriage of justice has seldom 
occurred even in this unhappy. land. 


* & 

As you stated last week, Father McFadden, of Gwedore, 
has been served with a summons to appear to answer the 
charge of conspiracy ; so also has Father Marrinan, of Castle 
Connell, besides several M.P.’s and a few newspaper pro- 
prietors. A parish priest in Cork -has been similarly 
honoured. we 


* 

Last week Mr. John Dillon, M.P., presided at the most 
important and representative county convention held in 
Ireland since the repeal of the Convention Act. It was held 
at Maryborough, and Mr. Dillon was accompanied by Messrs. 
Kilbride, Lalor, and MacDonald, M.P.’s. As his speech was 
to be his last public utterance, previous to his départure for 
Australia, it was one of very great importance, and may mark 
a new epoch in the ian war. At present Mr. Dillon is 
on a private visit to the widow of honest John Martin, and 
sister of the indomitable and irreconcilable John Mitchell. 

+ 


_ More than one hundred and thirty ejectments have been 
served on the Kenmare estate. Their number, together with 
the condition of the tenants as disclosed in court, excited the 
astonishment and sympathy of the County Court judge. 
Several were dismissed, but as the tenants have adopted the 
Plan of Campaign, victory is certain to be with the tenants— 
and yet people are surprised at moonlighting in Kerry ! 


* & er 
Meetings continue to be held in various parts of <r 
protesting against the monstrous increases of judicial rents. 
imposed by Messrs. Wrench and Litton, Nor are the pro’ . 
tests confined to members of the National League. Ulster 
—Loyal Ulster—is stirred to its core, and none are str 

in their denunciations than the tenantry on the estate of Lo 
Londonderry, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. So unjustifiable 
has been the action of the Land Commissioners, that in open 
court some of their official valuers have expressed their gis- 
approval of the increase as not justified by existing ices, 
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sense from hard experience, and caused inquiries to be made. 
She found that her baby clothes had gone straight to the 


had directly encouraged the woman to beg, borrow, or steal 


have to be paid for by the hard-pressed ratepayer. Every 
blunder in would-be philanthropy will add to the miseries 
under which the poor already groan. Those who really 
desire to do the greatest possible good to the people at the 
least possible public cost, will learn their political economy 
in an honest and diligent spirit, deaf to the sneers of those 
who are satisfied to vote in the dark and earn ill-deserved 
praise by advocating impossibilities. 

Not long ago a lady, in a western suburb of London, 
gave baby clothes and money to a woman who sat outside 
her door in bitter winter weather, with an almost naked 
child in her arms. After a time the woman re- 
appeared with another baby, saying the first had died 
from exposure. The lady slowly learned a little common 


pawnshop, and her gifts of money to the gin palace, and she 


children in order to excite compassion by exposing them in 
the cold. What was the result of this discovery? The kind- 
hearted lady proposed to all her political friends to pass an 
Act of Parliament, by which any mother exposing an infant 
in the street in inclement weather should have it taken from 
her and placed in a Government créche, to be afterwards 
supplemented by a training school. It took many persuasive 


AND WEEKLY NEWS. arguments to convince this philanthropist that such a measure 

would encourage wholesale exposure by parents desirous of 
shifting their families on to the already over-burdened 
shoulders of the struggling ratepayers. This is an extreme 


example of the shortsightedness of the uneducated philan- 
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Or all the sciences the best abused during the last twenty 
years is, undoubtedly, political economy. The strong phil- 
anthropic tendency observable in the best men and women, 
and accounted for by the rapid growth of population in large 
cities and the cruel inequalities of wealth, is, no doubt, the 
cause of the unpopularity of what Mr. Carlyle christened 
the “dismal science.” Hygiene and all its allies have been 
welcomed as helpful in improving the homes of the poor. 
Electricity, geology, and a host of other learned studies, have 
taken their place as pleasing topics for lectures to the masses, 
and those who have understood but little of the principles 
have applauded to the echo the brilliant experiments. Even 
ethics and legislation have had a welcome as bearing upon 
the awakened political intelligence of the newly-enfranchised 
millions. But political economy has received a kick from 
every side. While J. S. Mill was living, and was the most 
courageous and most able exponent of the gospel of “the 
land for the people,” this could not be the case, After his 
death, Henry Fawcett connected liberalism and justice 
to all classes with economic teaching, but lately the effect of 
these links being broken has been visible everywhere, and to 
the unthinking observer injustice to Ireland and a fetish 
worship of landlordism are almost synonymous with political 
economy. 

The questions to be solved by the next Parliament— 
assuming that it will be as Radical as Govan indicates—and 
still more, the questions to be solved by the new County 
Councils, are just the kind that require, as one element 
among many others, that sound reasoning power in legis- 
lators and administrators which old-fashioned Liberals used 
to call “ economic reasoning.” It will be a great pity if a 
popular prejudice or a passing reaction prevent us from 
using our best powers of mind in dealing with the enormous 
difficulties now facing us. Every expensive experiment 
that results in no permanent benefit to the poor will still 


thropist, but it is useful as a type. We note that at many 


County Council election meetings there has been a demand 
for outdoor relief, for what are loosely called “the deserving 
poor,” and many other demands which prove an absolute 
forgetfulness or perhaps ignorance of the state of things in 
England before the Poor Law Reform fifty years ago. 

In many cases there are pros and cons to be balanced 
against each other before we can be sure of a pleasing scheme 
being really for the good of the people. Take, for instance, 
the well-meant efforts of Mrs. Besant to give penny dinners in 
her School Board division. The idea of feeding the little 
ones who are too hungry to learn is fascinating to every kind- 
hearted person, and charms a subscription from all who can 
afford even a mite. But the conscientious giver must first 
be satisfied ‘on two points at least. First, does the establish- 
ment of free dinners in a particular neighbourhood attract 
the poorer classes, causing a rise of rent in the limited 
house accommodation near by? If so—and this result 
actually followed in one case a few years ago—we are giving 
our money not to the parents but to the greedy landlord, 
who squeezes a handsome income out of his miserable 
tookeries. The children get the food, but if their parents 
pay for it why let them be lowered by receiving it as a 
charity? Secondly, does the institution of the free dinner 
tend to break up the home, leaving the parents unencumbered 
by any family duties? If so, it encourages mothers to under- 
take work and fathers to accept wages too low for human 
beings to live upon. In a word, it props up the vilest form of 
sweating. We do not lay down a rule that free dinners cause 
these evils. In some places they may be proved to be 
altogether beneficial. What we wish to point out is that to 
the fairest picture there is another side. The most unselfish 
workers will leok all round, and political economy or the 
common sense collected by great thinkers, if we prefer to call 
it so, will enable them to look all round efficiently. There 
are great opportunities: just now to help the poorer class. 
Let Englishwomen strive to help them wisely. 


Lady Stevenson, with her son, Mr. Francis S. Stevenson, 
M.P., have been spending most of last week in Darlington. 
Mr. Stevenson spoke at two well-attended and enthusiastic 
ward meetings ; also to the Junior Liberal Club, On Thurs- 
day evening, the 17th inst., a large meeting was held, called 
by the Women’s Liberal Association, and attended by both 
men and women. At this Lady Stevenson, president of the 
Women’s Liberal Association at Ipswich, which now numbers 
1,500 members, gave an address, and the proceedings were 
throughout characterised by great heartiness. Singular to 
relate, at the same time an effort was being made to sow the 
seed of a Women’s Liberal Unionist Association in Darling- 
ton, but by way of contrast to the meeting addressed by Lady 
Stevenson, admission to the Unionist function was dy Acket 
only | Weare informed that Miss Richardson,|“ from Ireland 4 
(sic), was the chief speaker. Judged by the effect of Miss 
Richardson’s oratory at Govan, Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., 
will have reason to thank her for an increase in his majority 
at the next election. 


* 
& & 


We are not going to say that the verdict of the Govan 
electors is the death-knell of the present Government. We 
do, however, firmly believe it to be one more indication that 
the Scotch constituencies will go solid for “Gladstone and 
Home Rule” when the time comes. To us the most pleasing 
feature at Govan was that the working classes contemptuously 
rejected the bread-and-butter bribe which the Government 
were at such pains to offer them. 

, ** 

The following, which we take from the St. James's Gasette 

is “not intended to be funny ”:-— 


EDINBURGH. 
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GLascow. 

At the close of the poll at 
eight o’clock the ballot-boxes 
were conveyed to the County 
Buildings, Glasgow, where 
the votes were counted under 
the superintendence of the 
emi officer, Mr. Sheriff 


rry. 

The result of the poll was 
declared at a quarter to ten 
o'clock :— 

Wilson kina 4,420 

Pender (L.U.).... 35349 


Yesterday a shock of earth- 
quake was felt at Stockbridge, 
on the north-west side of 
Edinburgh, and for several 
miles westwards in the line of 
the valley of the Water of 
Leith, as well as in other dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood. 
At the time there was 
almost a hurricane. The 
shock was felt in various ways 
in different places. Some 
persons felt a trembling sen- 
sation—bed, and furniture 


Majority ...... 1,071 shook, and fireirons rattled. 
For Edinburgh read “ Hatfield.” 
* 
* & 

| So, after all, the Manchester Examiner has been purchased 
by the Liberal Unionists and for the Liberal Unionists. The 
new proprietors, however, do not expect to find enough 
“feathers” in the crippled “wing” to support a guaranteed 
circulation. They intend to make it a sort of daily diary for 
the Manchester Ship Canal. 

* 


* & 


Mr. John Morley, in speaking at Sheffield, on Monday, 
must surely have had his eye upon the editorial chair in 
Northumberland Street, when, alluding to the affairs of the 
“ Empire,” he said, “I know there are people who cannot 
talk or write about them without talking as if they had been 
bitten by a mad dog.” It may be taken for granted that the 
Government will do their best to keep up the Navy scare, 
with the object of drawing public attention away from the 
state of Ireland. Let us,hope, although we are not without 
our fears, that the P.M,G. will preserve a rational’ attitude— 


201 
a state of mind quite consistent with a true regard for 
national affairs, 

as 

The banquet to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at the National 
Liberal Club, on Monday, was a great success, and we 
rejoice that he should have been made the hero of such a 
demonstration. We are, however, somewhat in danger of 
forgetting that Mr. Naoroji was not the first representative of 
our Indian Empire who aspired to speak for his fellow- 
countrymen in. the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Lalmahoun 
Ghose, long before his adoption as candidate for Deptford in 
1885, had by his marvellous eloquence and integrity of 
character won for himself an unique position in the esteem of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen. His return to India was 
regretted by all. _ If he ever comes back to this country, he 
may be sure of a very warm welcome from his many 
friends. m 

; *+* 

The presentation of a recreation ground to Bolton by Mr. 
J. P. Thomasson, formerly M.P. for the town, and the 
mention of his previous benefactions, has revived a story 
relating to himself personally. It is said that Mr. Thomasson, 
being very deaf, always carries an ear trumpet with him, and 
used to put himself to much trouble in order to hear the 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons. Whenever 
an M.P. rose Mr. Thomasson rose too, edged as near the 
speaker as possible, and got his ear trumpet in position. 
One night a peer, said to be Lord Sherbrooke, saw from the 
Peer’s Gallery Mr. Thomasson thus listening conscientiously 
to one of the greatest bores in the House. ‘ Dear me,” said 
his lordshipy “I never saw a man so wantonly sacrifice his 


natural advantages.” 
os 


A correspondent, writing to a contemporary, says: Sir 


' Arthur and Lady Hayter are conducting a most spirited 


candidature for the Torquay Division of Devon. If Mr. 
Mallock can be defeated by fair means—by wooing the most 
persistent and generous and gracefnl—then he will not have 
a chance of success at the general election, When Sir 
Arthur wins the seat, the honours of victory will be largely 
due to his wife, who is one of the most formidable rivals the 
Primrose League has ever had in the West of England: 
Pour encourager les autres Iwill give a sample of Lady 
Hayter’s performance. The occasion was the laying of the 
top stone ofa Primitive Methodist Chapel a week or two ago at 
Brixham, where the minister announced that Sir Arthur had 
sent a “donation,” and Lady Hayter a “cheque.” I don’t 
pretend to know the difference ; but after the Liberal candi- 
date, in a very neat and kindly speech, had opened the 
bazaar, Lady Hayter responded to the hearty call of the 
meeting, and said “that from their windows at Torquay she 
could look across the bay over to Brixham, which she 
always thought looked like a Land of Promise.” After 
some reverent reference to “‘ the Gospel” in this connection, 
she thought it “the land of promise in other matters,” 
which provoked laughter, because Brixham is the hardest 
nut Sir Arthur has had to crack, fishermen being a 
very Conservative folk. But if they are, as Buckle says, the 
most superstitious, they are soft-hearted men, and the plead- , 
ing of an eloquent lady will have its reward. Fishermen 
like to hear a woman say of her husband that “ in returning 
him they would be returning the best man they could’ and 
they cheered her hope that “as they got to know her husband 
more they would understand that he would do all..he could 
for the fisheries.” ; So Ad gh aS 
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LIVERPOOL WORKWOMEN’S SOCIETY. 


[BY OUR OWN REPORTER.] | 


Tue inaugural meeting of the above society was held on 

Tuesday, Jan. 22nd, in the Mayor’s Parlour, Liverpool Town 

Hall, The Latperiew commenced at Sr ag two with a 

large attendance of ladies and gentlemen. His Worship the 

Mayor (E. H. Cookson, Esq.) presided, ; ; 

The Mayor, who.on rising was received with cheers, said 
he wished to be excused from making any preliminary 

The secretary was then called on to read letters 
of apology for absence. 

The Countess of Aberdeen wrote: “I am sorry to say 
that I am quite unable to come to your meeting on the 22nd 
of January, as I have an engagement for that day. But if on 

- any subsequent occasion I can be present I shall only be too 
pleased to do so,” Letters were also read from Miss Davis, 
Mrs. Simpson, and others. 

The Rev. E. C. K. Gonner proposed the first resolution. 
After expressing his thanks to the mayor for the sympathy 
he had shown, and also for the use of the room, he went on 
to say that the importance of meetings of this kind could not 
be over estimated, as he believed they had inaugurated a 
new epoch in the history of this country. They have called 
attention to the industrial position which women ure now 
taking in the country; the work they did was the lowest 
remunerative possible, and the most degrading conceivable. 
It is only of late years that any attempt has been made to 
remedy the industrial position. of women. We have con- 
demned many of them to a life of shame, and we have to 
realise the responsibility for it. We believe that such a 
policy is wrong, and should not be the policy of such a 
nation as England. He thought this meeting was important 

because its object was to strengthen the labour power of the 

country. This meeting was for the establishment of a 

Provident and Protective Society. He said that he would 

like to look at the meaning of provident and protective 

s. When we say “ provident” we think of those who 
are out of employment through sickness, and age, and mis- 
haps in trade; and a society like this insures them against 
the distress caused by such mishaps, and if it cam do that he 
was sure that it deserved our hearty sympathy. Then we 
cometo “protective,” whichis toprotect the interests of labour ; 
and if you are to protect you must protect some one or some 
thing. Some say that it is encouraging a strike between the 

employé and employer. Of course many of you know a 

strike is the last hope of the poor people. The people who 

strike do not themselves want to strike, because whilst they 
are on strike they do not receive their wages, but live upon 
other funds. It may be asked, what is labour protecting 
itself against? It is protecting itself against attempts made 
by uninfluential employers to reduce the price of labour. 
They want to rake together a good sum of money, and don’t 
care how they get it as long as they do get it, and forget the 
miseries of the poor people who earned it for them. Now is 
the time to do what is to be done, and if it is not done now 
it will be harder in the future. For these reasons he had 
pleasure in proposing the resolution, which was, “ That, con- 
sidering the present position of our industrial women, who 
are often exposed to great privation through sickness and 
want of remunerative work, it is needful to promote the for- 
mation of self-supporting provident and protective societies 
for the working women of this district.” 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. J. Watson, M.A., 
who said that ladies who go into a shop and see an article 
marked “one shilling” know that the maker of it has been paid 
very poorly for it, but the question was, what could she do? 
She cannot give the shopkeeper sixpence more to share with 
the maker, so is at a loss to know what to do. But this 
society is to help to do away with these very cheap articles, 
so that the worker will be paid more. If there was not such 
a large drink traffic there would not be so many poor women 
compelled to go and work for their living. He thought that 
young men should not go into shops to serve behind the 
counter, as it was more fit for young women, and that men 
should take to the harder work which was intended for them 
and leave the li work for women. 

"Miss Black Women’s Trades Union and Provident 
League) was then called upon to support the resolution. She 
said: I will not take up your time by going into the question 
whether women should work, because as things are I think 
you will all be agreed that women have to work, and they 
have to do it under the worst possible conditions. As 
women are now, they have to take the wages which are offered 
to them, because they are not able to stand together and 


: age be a little sees fds an only join the 
emplo and employed together by having provident 
scslslien The workers cannot start these societies them- 
selves; they have not the time nor the money, and it is for 
those who have time and money to start the society for them 
and give them social evenings once a month. She (the 
speaker) knew a firm in n.who haye to send a lot of 
their skilled work to Ireland because they cannot get it 
done in England, This is because girls are not taught to do 
skilled needlework. The work of helping these women and 
girls cannot be done by one individual, but it must be 
done by a society. (Cheers. 

The Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., was also called to 
support the resolution. He said that on one occasion he in- 
quired of a woman how much she earned a year? She said 
that she and her daughter made £109, and they had to pay 
48 or £9 for the machine. He said that the girls deserved 
great honour for resisting the temptations that were so often 
before them. 

The first resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. . 

Mr. Lovell (Liverpool Mercury) was called upon to pro- 
pose the second resolution. He thought that the protective 
work was of far more importance than the provident depart- 
ment, because the best way for these women to put by for a 
rainy day was to give them a fair wage for a fair day's work. 

The second resolution was then read as follows: ‘“ That, 
for the purpose of carrying out the first resolution, a com- 
mittee be formed, with power to add to its number.” 

A. Norman Tait, Esq., B. Sc., F.I.C., then seconded the 
resolution. He said that women’s work had not had the 
attention which it ought to have had. Women should be 
encouraged to save money if they only begin by twopence or 
threepence per week ; they will put more by afterwards. 

The second resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. This terminated the proceedings, 


THE GIRLS’ HELPFUL SOCIETY. 


Mrs. Burrows, of Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester, 
invited members of the various branchesof the British Women’s 
Temperance Association in Lancashire to meet at her 
residence on the 8th inst, to discuss the desirability of 
instituting a Girls’ Helpful Society. Seventy-six ladies 
responded, representatives from Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bolton, Wigan, Leigh, Atherton, Tyldesley, Accrington, 
Farnworth, Orrell, Pemberton, Ashton-le-Willows, Preston, 
Walkden, Bury, and Westhoughton being present. After a 
full and earnest conference, it was resolved to form a Girls’ 
Helpful Society in Atherton; and to follow as much as 
possible the plan now carried on in Farnworth under the 
name of Girls’ Evening Homes, which was clearly and fully 
explained by Mrs. Hewsgill, but leaving each town or village 
to work their societies in the best way suitable to the place. 
A most interesting conference took place upon the question 
of affiliating the G. H. S. to the B. W. T. A, and after a free 
discussion, it was resolved, that total abstinence was not to 
be considered a necessity for membership ; but realising how 
many and how great the temptations were to ydung girls: 
total abstinence should be always encouraged and promoted. 
It was also thought advisable to have a centre in Lancashire. 
It was the unanimous hope of all present (but without any 
wish to dictate) that the kindred societies already in existence, 
under whatever name they work, may see it to their advantage 
to accept the name of the Girls’ Helpful Society, so that the 
association may become a National one, and its usefulness 
increased by federation. Mrs. Burrows most thoughtfully 
entertained all with a sumptuous tea. Arrangements are 
made for meetings of ‘the Girls’ Helpful Society, to be held 
in the High School, Leigh, every Tuesday evening, from 
7 to g o'clock; at Atherton every Tuesday evening, in the 
Lee Street School, from 7 to 9 o'clock ; and at Tyldesley, in 
the Wesleyan School, George Street, every Wednesday 
evening, from 7 to 9 o'clock, All girls.of 15 years of age 
will be very welcome, and they are requested to bring some 
work with them, The fees are a halfpenny per week. 
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WOMENS’ LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES AND OTHERS. 


We are glad to announce that Miss A. 
Macdonell, the Secretary of the Women's 
Liberal Federation, has kindly undertaken 
‘to edit a‘ Federation Column,” weekly, and to 
supply a diary of tts work. It ts hoped that 
local Secretaries and others interested in the 
movement will do their best to supply Miss 
Macdonell with items of news and general 
information likely to be of interest to our 
readers. Reports of meetings should be 
forwarded direct to the Editor as-heretofore. 


As there are many Women’s Liberal Associations who 
have not yet ordered copies of the “Gasette,” and from 
whom we have not yet heard, we shall be glad if they 
will communicate to us without further delay the names of 
one or more local booksellers and newsagents likely to act 
as agents for the sale of the paper. 


With a view to stimulate the interest of the Associations in the 
Gazette, the Editor is prepared to arrange for the delivery of lectures 
on the Irish question, or some phase of current politics, 


the last two or three weeks, owing to the intervention of the holiday 
season, soerosly any meetings have been held, and this is the simple 
explanation, Those reports which we have received have been 
carefully inserted. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


On Tuesday evening, Jan. 15th, Mr. H. W. Holder, M.A., 
of the Owens College, Manchester, delivered a lecture in the 
New Connexion School, Stamford Street, upon “The English 
Constitution.” Mrs. Abel Buckley occupied the chair, and 
was supported by Mrs. Hugh Mason, Mrs. J. B, Reyner, and 
others. Mrs. Buckley, in introducing the lecturer, said that 
Mr. Holder would probably touch upon the various changes 
there had been in the franchise, and upon the further changes 
which would come into the government of the country 
through the admission of women to the Parliamentary 
franchise. Mr. Holder, in the course of an able and 
instructive lecture, dealt with the principles of the Con- 
stitution, the nature of our Government, and the relations 
in which the Queen, the House of Commons, the House of 
Lords, and the people stood to each other. The lecturer 
concluded by stating that the main arguments for and against 
the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to women, and 
expressed the hope that whatever the ultimate verdict of the 
country with regard to this: important point might be, the 
result would be such as would in the main tend to develop 
in the right direction our noble English Constitution, and 
promote the liberty, happiness, and well-being of every 
member of the great nation of which they formed part. 
Mrs. J. B. Reyner moved, and Mrs. Ratcliffe seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Holder. The proceedings were 
brought to a close with a vote of thanks to the chairwoman. 


CROYDON. 
A drawing-room meeting was held on Thursday, January 
17th, at Mrs, Whittaker’s, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton 
Heath, at which about sixty ladies were present; Mrs, 
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DARLINGTON. 


the Ts ce Liberal Association was held on 
Thursday in the Hall. There was a 
capital attendance, p over by Mrs, Fry, the president 


Lloyd Jones, Coun- 


Stevenson, 
Fry, M.P., Mrs. David Dale, Rev. E. 3 
cilk and Miss Graham, 
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kind, to which so many were formerly subjected, and to bring about 

extensions of the franchise, accompanied by the complete security 

which the ballot gave; when they con all that remained to be 

eediceed tek on tas, tablished; and when, too, the 
es ; and w 

eecoectal that at the ime i iberal “ef 


It was given to them to do, and 

they must not shrink from it. They didnot seek to imitate the 

(La hter.) They looked with 

scorn and contempt upon the means which were adopted by the 
Primrose League to influence the minds of 

charity doles, promises of help, and indirect bribery. } 

all this, and wished to appeal to the sympathies an 


new County 
—_ of the et cen 2 

da: see it di t it was a in 
jection 8 eeréy was entitled to the credit 


passed the measure this session, It had been a plank of th 
ie eee along tice, tee just an Lael Deammmailaie 
the ’Reform Bill of 1867, 80 the present ‘up 


ment should be maintained by a eee of the esentatives of the 
was in favour pe gi coercive policy 

majority of representatives of Ireland 

sent to the Imperial Parliament to carry out that policy, and when 

he altered that policy to one of conciliation there was 85 per cent 

of the members returned from Ireland brrog Mogan _— 

— coercion. (Applause.) Then, w! Pease spoke 

i crsat tho sea sme | lr ser her reading of history 

should have taught her that laws could only be obeyed, 

made contented by them, when the people were in 

with those laws. (Hear, hear.) Mrs. Pease concluded her letter wit 

a reference to the overthrow of the eo oo (Laughter.) Such nonsense 
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q _ 
fighting, believing that the attitude of the so-called Unionists was 
| do ble injury to the British Empire and to uring 
the honour and name of the English race into eternal 
over the world. (Applause) Mr. Edmund Backhouse, at the same 
meeting, averred that the Liberals were supporting a policy to frustrate 
settlements between landlords and tenants, at gentle- 
man absolutel ae the fact that in Ireland the tenants’ hands 
tied, oo | it not for their combination it would be 
absolutely impossible for them 
Liberals condemned 


not produce justice, laws should be made whereby justice should be 
insured to alike, (Applause) He denied the statement of 
Mr, Edmund ouse that two-fifths of the Irish people were 
against Home Rule, and in su of his declaration produced 
a map of Ireland coloured to te the political complexion 
of the constituencies. Then, Mr, Arthur Pease denied that the 
Unionists su ed the landlords against the tenants, All he could 
say was that in the many speeches which that gentleman had made 
in recent months they would find very little allusion to the 
misery of the poor tenants—(hear, hear)—whereas there were 
frequent references to the financial position of the landlords by the 
reduction of unjust rents, (Applause.) The speaker went on to 
describe, in harrowing detail, the results of his personal observations 
on the Glensharold estate, on which some of the tenants were rented, 
he said, up to 1,700 per cent above the Government valuation of the 
ae (Cries of “ Shame.”’) 

Mr. F. S. StEveNson, M.P., next spoke, and in a stirring address 

replied to Mr. Arthur Pease’s assertion that Liberal Home Rulers 
were actuated by sentimental gush, He reminded his hearers that 
‘‘ sentimental gush ” had cften been associated in the past with great 
and good causes. A large number of the le were in a state of 
chronic starvation before the repeal of the corn laws, Would we 
accuse Cobden and others of sentimental gush who went about the 
conntry pointing out the condition of things which the then existing 
legislation had produced? (Hear, hear, and applause.) Had not 
sentimental = in such historical instances been fully justified by 
the results which had accrued? No legislation was worth a farthing 
which was not in accordance with principles which appealed to the 
consciences of the people. (Cheers.) But what he was glad to know 
was utterly op to sentimental gush was a sentence uttered by 
Mr, Balfour, in defending the conduct of the Irish police, that ‘“ the 
constable would have been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if he 
had not fired to kill.” (Shame.) 

The Rev, E. Ltoyp Jongs, who received an enthusiastic welcome, 
thought the Liberal party should have the candour to say that the 
only di between them and the Tories in reference to the Irish 

uestion was the difference between the penitent and the impenitent 
ter)—only the Tories and the Liberal deserters were 
(Hear, hear.) When the time came that the people 
of this country began to look at the Irish nation as a nation of human 
creatures, dey ili and privileges equal to their own, the Irish 
question would be settled, and settled very quickly. (Applause.) He 
might not be in rua ni to see another election. (“Come back 
in.”) He would. (Cheers.) They little knew what persecution, 
what misery, what anxiety hung over his head every day because he 
took an interest in politics, but he would not give one farthing for the 
—_— of a n who prepared people for the other world and did 
nothing for their happiness and fair play in this. (Loud applause.) 
As tu Mr, Arthur Pease, he had given him up. ‘Laughter There 
was not a man in the North of England who had turned tail upon all 
his former convictions like he had. (‘“That’s true.”) He called 
u at [reer ned Dymond’s ghost to come out and lay hold of him. 
(Low laughter.) There were ‘two books which to-day would settle 
all political questions—the Bible and Jonathan Dymond. (Applause.) 

Miss GraHaM moved a vote of thanks to the ers, the resolu- 
tion, on behalf of the meeting, according to Mrs, Dale a very hearty 
welcome.—Mr. BELL seconded, and Mrs, STEwarT and Mr, P, Flynn 
su ed the vote, which was cordially extended, 

rs. Dae, who met with a splendid reception, thanked the associa- 
tion very heartily for honouring her with election to their ranks, 
She was a real Liberal—(applause)—not a Dissentient or a so-called 
Unionist Liberal. (Renewed applause.) She believed in real 
Liberal principles—in unswerving justice, in absolute equity be- 
‘man, and in strict truth. She also believed in the 


mercy which with justice, Siege 
Fiberal friends had left them. ig ad Pp kc the 
much, because principles never use, 
They bad gos and so much the worse for them. (Heer? hear} 
héped hey would come. back, bet she was afraid when a man 


hear.) She was sorry so 
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on the downward path it was difficult for bim to, u 
Reid, Bi Lowen a Fehoa' Lo cdacs oe principle” Gare poorks 
said we could not mix up religion and politics. All she could say 
in reply was, she was sorry for we Fry tics, (Applause) If they 

hot justify their po oy she was sorry for it. 
There was nothing she believed in in pol tical matters which she 
could not justify, she hoped, by her religious belief, and we ought all 
to be able to say the same, (Applause.) This applied in almost a 
greater degree to the question of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) The 
Liberal y in the past had not done right towards Ireland—far 
from it. They might have found out the principle of the question 
sooner ; but beral. party had now discovered it, and were 
willing to deal out justice for Ireland as for every other part of the 
Empire. (Applause.) If we did not give Ireland justice the time 


ed against us. (eat, Oar 


th T piattiot Me S M.P., seconded 
e lon of Mr, Steven 

cillor J. A. Pease, a cordial vote of thanks’ Ws 
president, and the meeting termi 


On Wednesday evening, another very successful meeting 
was held in St. John’s Schoolroom, Bank Top. Councillor 
G. W. Bartlett presided, and was supported by Lady Steven- 
son, Mr. F, S. Stevenson, M.P., Mr. T. Fry, M.P., Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Wedgewood, and others. At the close of the 
meeting, the Seer (Miss Lucas) gave notice that the 
Liberal women of Darlington were preparing a bale of clothing 
to be sent to some of the distressed people in Ireland, par- 
ticularly in the Glenshorrold district, and that sewing meet- 
ings would be held in each ward until a bale of goods was 
completed. 


EAST DEREHAM DIVISION. 
(County Covuncit). 


A crowded meeting, in support of the candidature of 
Mr. John Vince, was held on Tuesday night in the St. 
Nicholas Hall, East Dereham. The chair was taken by the 


Rev. N. T. Jones-Miller, who introduced the principal 
spéaker of the evening, Mrs. Bateson, of Cambridge, who 
gave a powerful and interesting speech, divided into three 
headings—‘ County Councils,” “The Share that women 


ought to have in Liberal Politics,” and “Ireland,” all of 
which, she said, might be put into one sentence—“ Trust the 
people.” Rapt attention was given by the large audience, 
and at the close the speaker was greeted with rounds of 
applause. Mr. John Vince, on rising, was greeted with 
cheers, hoots, and hisses, but in pleading for a hearing in a 
manly-like manner, succeeded in getting one, and was 
applauded at intervals-during his speech. Other speeches 
followed, and the meeting closed in a rather noisy manner. 


HURST. 


On Thursday evening, January 17th, a meeting, under the 
auspices of the Hurst Women’s Liberal Association, was 
held in the Hurst Nook School, and a lecture was delivered 
by Miss Mary King, of Leeds, on “ Our Land Laws.” Her 
remarks were much appreciated by the audience, which was 
a fairly good one. The chair was taken by Mr. Robert 
Cairns. The following resolution was unamiously passed : 
“That this meeting indignantly protests against the brutal 
coercion practised by the present Government towards 
Ireland, especially in its treatment of Mr. Edward 
Harrington and Mr. John O’Connor. It also records its 
fullest confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and the Liberal policy 
of conciliation and justice.” 


HULL AND EAST RIDING. 


On Tuesday, January rsth, at the East Hull Liberal Club, 
Mrs. Lawton, a member of the committee of the above 
association, delivered a lecture, entitled, “Is it womanly to 
be a politician?” Mr. Kilburn presided, and there was a 
good attendance of members and friends. 

__ In the course of her lecture, which was of an exceedingly interest- 
ing character, Mrs. Lawton gave an eloquent definition ot the word 
“woman,” and discoursed at some considerable length upon the 
duties of the female sex, ing, she said if their aim in politics 
or any other good work was only to stand on a platform and so bring 
themselves to the front, then she acknowledged it was unwomanly 
indeed, But if they were enthusiastic to be a means, morally and 
socially, of raising those who needed it, and with whom they came in 
contact, then their work would be of t importance. (Applause.) 
She thought, when they shook off the apathy which was always 
attendant on ignorance and political degradation, they would realise 
that if a woman's hand and the electric force of a woman’s heart were 
needed to constitute a home, the same refinement, the same emotional 
insight, were needed to Lang Pec ennoble the Government of that 


1ome—our country, . use.) Surely it could not be a sin 
to aid in the discussion of and » titical Tabjects, all of which 


determined effort remove 
and elevate the position of the wi 


ties, redress the wron 
h e Liberalism was the embodiment 


ters of their land. 


HYDE. 


The monthly tea-meeting of the Hyde Women’s Liberal 
Association was held in'the Union Street School on Thursday 
evening, January 17th. A very fair number sat down to tea, 
and the subsequent meeting was very well attended. Miss 
Ashton, president of the association, occupied the chair. In 
her opening remarks, Miss Ashton said she should, first of 
all, like to make an appeal to the audience on behalf of the 


fund for the evicted Irish tenants. They knew that they had - 


formed acommitteein the association tocollectboth money and 
clothing to send out to the evicted tenants of Ireland.. The 
committee had still some money and clothing in hand, and 
they were extremely anxious to send off another parcel of 
clothing as soon as possible. She earnestly begged the 
members to do all in their power to help on the cause. 

Two e cases of new and cast-off clothing have been 
sent from this association to Ireland. One to T, J. Flannery 
(Father Tom), and one to Father McNelis. 

After giving a very graphic account of the sufferings of 
the Irish, and explaining why they were so much in need of 
our sympathy, she read several accounts of evictions which 
have recently taken place, and asked if the things which are 
happening in Ireland were to take place in this country, if 
we should stand it for a moment? She had been telling 
them this, because she wanted them to remember that, when 
they sent clothing or other things to the people, they were 

ly in need of them. 

Mrs. John (of Bolton) gave an address on “ Women’s 
influence in the past, present, and future.” In the course of 
her address, she observed, that in every great movement 
there had been a woman, and she hoped that all the women 
would use their influence to try and free the Irish slaves. 
They should look to the side which had given them what 
they had got to-day—the Liberal party. e Liberals had 
given both men and women the privileges they possessed. 
They had, in the near future, some very important work to 
do, and she hoped Hyde, which had such a good name, as 
having a very strong Women’s Liberal Association, would 
increase its strength and keep its good name to the front, 
and that other places would follow in its footsteps. Music, 
singing, and recitations enlivened the evening. After 
the usual votes of thanks, the meeting terminated. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


A meeting of the members of the Nottingham Women’s 
Liberal Association was held on Friday, January 19th, in the 
People’s Hall, Heathcote Street, the chief business being the 
delivery of a lecture, entitled “Ireland: the Land and the 
Nation,” by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. Mrs. Cowen, the president 
of the association, occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. 

The PRESIDENT drew the attention of the members to the 
fact that Miss Jane Cobden and Lady Sandhurst had been 
elected on the London County Council. She moved, “That 
this meeting send its hearty congratulations to Miss Jane 
Cobden and Lady Sandhurst on their success in the London 
County Election.” (Applause.) 

‘This was seconded and agreed to, 
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partly as just settlement of rents. (Applause.) . 
Miss Woops moved the following resolution: “That this meeting 
desires = its extreme disgust at the action of the Government 
in lending a force of 200 policemen and 100 soldiers, at the expense of 
the ee ee to enable a landlord to evict tenants from 
houses they built themselves, and from farms whose entire value 
has been made by their own labours; and it offers its sincere 
sympathy to the ilies who have been turned out during this 
wintry weather, and to the 42 men who have been imprisoned under 
Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act defending their homes, (Applause.) 
The resolution was carried, and a collection was made on 
behalf of the distressed families, amounting to £2 18. 4d. 
On the motion of Miss Coox, Mrs. Bryant was thanked 
for her lecture, and the meeting then came to an end. 


OXFORD. 


Miss Orme is about to give her course of lectures on the 
‘* Land -System,” in connection with the Oxford Women’s 
Liberal Association. aa 


SCARBOROUGH. 


On Monday, the 14th inst., a largely-attended meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Women’s Liberal 
Association, to hear an address by J. E. Ellis, Esq., M.P. 
(Rushcliffe, Notts), on the “House of Commons.” The 
chair was occupied by A. P. Clarkson, Esq., one of the 
candidates for the County Council. The lecture was illus- 
trated by two large coloured di one showing the 
whole block of buildings included in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the other the interior of the House of Commons. 
On the latter Mr. Ellis showed the seats usually occupied 
by Mr. Gladstone, our own very popular borough member, .- 
the Irish Nationalist members, &c. All these names met 
with an enthusiastic reception, especially the Irish members. 
After showing us where our representatives spend their 
time, Mr. Ellis proceeded to give a graphic description of 
the manifold duties that fall to the lot of any man who wishes 
to do his duty as an M.P. He considered a man did 
not know what it meant to be industrious until he entered 
the House of Commons. Besides the attendance of the 
sittings, the mass of documents that have daily .to be 
looked over is very formidable. The work of the Select 
Committees, &c., was then clearly described. Mr. Ellis also 
depicted exactly what happens when the Speaker takes the 
chair, and throughout the various events of an evening: in 
the House. He gave a most interesting sketch of the saiee 
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to 
The reason, for ins why the, 
not preside when the House is “in committee” is a revival 


ation. The s er gave us very ing information on 
the gradual ge in the relative tions of the Crown, 
the Lords, and the Commons since the times before the dis- 


jing of printing, when the Commons sometimes found 
that the words they had used in agreein pcg Eber 
altered when they were engrossed on vellum. e right of the 
Crown to réfuse assent to Bills has never been exercised for 
over a century, and Mr, Ellis believes the time is not very 
far distant when the powers of the House of Lords to 
mutilate Bills passed in the Commons will also fall into 
desuetude. Mr. Ellis ag ap by describing the reception 
given to the first speech of a -aapengenseh There is no 
au sO generous to a man w anything to say on a 
subject he undefstands as the House of Commons. The 
position of a méinbér is a responsible one, and those who 
send representatives should think and reflect on the duties 
those aca oe have to _ The existence of 
perfect sympathy between a rnember and his constituents is 
the greatest alleviation to the toils and responsibilities of Par- 


liamentary life. In the House of Commons, however, aman | 


is not appreciated merely according to the number of his 
speeches or his powers of oratory. A member may fill a 
very useful PE pcos who rarely addresses the House. He 
will be judged there by his general capacity, and, above all, 
by his character. 


STALEYBRIDGE AND DUKINFIELD. 


In connection with the County Council Elections in 
Cheshire, a public meeting was promoted by the Stalybridge 
and Dukinfield Women’s Liberal Association, on Wednesday 
evening, January 16th, in Dukinfield. The meeting was 
addressed by Miss Agnes Maitland, of Liverpool, who gave 
a lucid exposition of the Local Government Bill, and the 
powers to be wielded by the councillors. The two Liberal 
candidates, Messrs. Beeley and Ashworth, also addressed the 
meeting. Mrs. Abel Buckley presided, and there was a 
large audience of men and women. The contest is exciting 
much interest, as there are five candidates for the two 
seats—two Liberals, two Conservatives, and one Independent. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


On the 8th January, a very successful meeting was held 
under the presidency of Lady Davey, for the purpose of 
formally organising a Women’s Liberal Association. It will 
be remembered that during the recent contest the Stockton 
women did yeoman service, and it was then determined to 
form an association as soon as the election was over. At 


the recent meeting, in addition to an address by Miss Orme, 


on the value of Women’s Liberal Associations, speeches were 
given by Mrs. Theodore Fry and Miss Lucas, of Darli 

and by Miss Dodds, of Stockton. About eighty ladies were 
present, from whom a committee and vice-presidents were 
elected, with Lady Davey as president. The hon. secre 

is Miss Craggs, Seaholm Lawn Lane, Stockton. ‘ 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON. 


About seventy members and friends of the Warwick and 
Leamington Women’s Liberal Association were present at an 
“at home” given by Miss Bright, at Winton House, Holly 
Walk, on Wednesday, January oth. The hostess welcomed 
her guests in a brief speech, and in the course of the evening 


short, telling addresses on politics were given by the Rev. J. 
Gibson, the ex-Mayor (Councillor J. Fell), Mrs. Byles, i 
Mr. Lioyd-Evans, Vocal and i i 


music pleasantly 


The first of a series of social evenings was held, by the 
above: at the Liberal ee | _ lub, 
Leamington, on Monday, January 14 pleasing pro- 

wi mar Acer ei per, 


gramme of songs 

varied by two able speeches, in which the special call for 
women’s work and women’s influence in the cause of 
Liberalism and temperance was pointed out, and their aid, 
for these. two, reasons, particularly invited for the Liberal 
candidates at the coming County Council election. Much 
interest was shown by the audience, and several new 
members joined at the end of the evening. 


Forthcoming Meetings in cofnection with Women’s 


Jan. 25. Birmingham Liberal Association, Women’s Auxiliary, Annual 
Meeting. : 


» 26, Stalybridge. 

» 28, Winchester. Rev. H.C, Dickens in the chair. 

» Stockport. Mrs, Cobden Sickert. 

n 29. Pesice (Abecromey Division). Annual meeting. Mrs. 


» 31. West . Mission Hall, Blundell Street, J. Frederick 
Green, ., on “International Quarrels: how to settle 
them.” Miss Monck in the chair, at 8-30. 
Feb, 2. Aston. Miss Orme. 
Hull. Miss Macdonell, secretary Women's Federati “The 
7 ; * Present Liberal Programme.” a 
» 9. Accrington, 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER BOX. 


WORKING PARTIES FOR: THE EVICTED. 
To the Editor of the Women's, Gasctte, 


Sir,—It would be a great advantage if all the Women's 
Liberal Associations would have working parties for the 
benefit of the evicted tenants; and I thought if I were to 
give a short account of ours—in the Chiswick. Ward of the 

ing Division—it might be a help to those who are wish- 
ful to do what they can for the good cause. 

In October last we began to hold working parties once a 
week, and they have been very successful. We collected 
materials, old and new, and set to work upon them. No 
subscription is asked for, but a money box is placed on the - 
table at each meeting for small contributions, The members 
take a real interest in and work for the love of the cause. 
Everyone can do something, and this feeling that each has 
an individual work to do is most helpful. Members fre- 
quently bring articles they have made in their own homes, 
which is a proof of true interest, for many of them lead 
busy lives, and have little time to spare. A paper is often read 
on some subject bearing on the Irish question, and discussion 
on it encouraged. We sent off a large bale of warm clothing 
before Christmas, and our secretary has received a most 
gtateful letter of thanks from Father O’Keefe, of Kilbrio, 
who distributed the goods judiciously. “He says: ‘“ Be so 
good as to convey to the members of your association the 
sincere thanks of those poor people, and assure them that 
they appreciate more the. sympathy and kindly feeling of 
the association towards Ireland, manifested through you, than 
any help you could send them. Besides being an act of 
charity, it will have the further beneficial effect of proving 
to the people of this country that your friendship for them 
Is real and genuine, and not a mere empty profession. May 
the two countries be soon united in amity !” : 

We intend to send another bale in March. We trust this 
help will not long be needed. We are most desirous not 
to Pauperise but to help those who, through force of cruel 
and adverse circumstances, are unable to help themselves.— 
Yours truly, 

S. CARR 

Bedford Park, Chiswick, Jan 21st. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLETS 
OPFIGIAL REPORTS, &¢., 67” 


Associations can be supplied with Papers, Returns, Pamphlets, &c., on 
the various questions discussed by them. 
——A MONTHLY LIST SENT ON RBCBIPT OF ADDRES8.——». 


=) HOW TO HELP. 

DR PEN & PENCIL SKETCHES 
OF THE EAST END. 

By Mrs. REANBY. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


‘epee N iBET & CO,, LONDON. 


-Aapus VISITING: MANCHESTER 


SHOULD ‘DINE: ‘AT 
PAREHR’S, 
| wer 
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Shure, and it’s vot an ibber blind at 
care, one of Patent 
an’ you more 
respect yee ote windows if you the 
same.” ; 
OLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


. ROBERTSHAW, ‘“‘ Climax” a Rochdale i. Manchester. 
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Just Published, Price 1s., by post, 1s, 2d. 


REPORT OF WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


WOMEN'S WORK, 
THE MUSIC HALL BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN, 


on 
Oru, 10rH, anp llrH OCTOBER, 1888. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ABERDEEN LADIES’ UNION. 
D. WYLLIE & SON, BOOKSELLERS, ABERDEEN. 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 


é& COLHAVDR’S 


3 General ry Pregnancy, Prolapsus Uteri, and Umbilical 


gr bh he the First Order of Merit at the Adelaide Jubilee Inter- 
Katlons Exhibition, 1887, for its extreme simplicity and durability. 
It is.so a adtuet that it cannot fail to fit, for the reason that the 


THE WANT OF THE DAY (2255, 2cone 
NO MORE SOFT LINEN WHEN STARCHED. Best quality in Cotton Elastic, for epeandesy Bapperts nA 
Second quality in Cotton Elastic, for General Supports 21/6 


Used in the Royal Laundries. Should be used in every house. Best quality in Silk Elastic, i ae for Prolopsus Uteri...48/- 


Went sossccseafeccdbsawcte Seacinsece? eseustvedicel lacsacsasenbballexecveeses 38, 
CR ey H it EYS : se iii Cs wi pi rk i 
Ladies’ Belts in Grey- pce, with bic for giving extra support, ]| 
Do. Buff Moleskin do. 1 
: Do Silk een ; uaiee do, 
Once ried, alwa wanted. akes Old Linen I ike i; Thread Elastic entirely ............ccscccosssecese woes ' 
ti TESTIMONIAL. ziew Perineal support for Prolopsus Ani, wi waist band ........... « 
Weott TER Caner La 70 'H.B.H. THE Panica or W. Directions for penseperpent— send the circumference of thea 
Sir ‘West I near Lynn, Norfolk, Ang. men at takes the hips. 

He your “Starch oh Cas“ think it grest im 3 Hunting, and bilier baltd for ladies and gentlém stock, 
tages pobre ay T have _— E ELDER ° Elastic Stockings, Chest Expanders, Patent Enemas, Pessaries, Foot 
Mio Garonta.____ Youmtruly, BLDER_ . Warmers, Syringes, In Indiarubber Bandages, Ear Instruments, U m- 

SR rer ne bilical-Bands for I: ts, and Trusses for Hernia. : 
Ivory Finish to Starched Linen, Laces, &. It does not stick to Gurney’s New Patent Truss for Hernia is suitable for all 
sate aeis ae Oe 

S CURE y most tive 
Tn Packets, at 1d. 3d” and 6d. each. Lanct, 


5. renee eer Se ; "Pall particulars on receipt of stamped directed aves? 
LT. CRITCH LHY,  |avrney « co, truss and Surgical Instrument Makers, 
Chemist and Wholesale Druggist, BLACKBURN, 22, Woodstock Street, 

London Depot: 1 and 2, Ausrratian Avanuz, EO. ; OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WwW. 


“PURE CONCENTRATED ) 
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Prepared by a new and special scientific process, ‘eeciining extreme solubility, 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. - 


SOLU BLE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 
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FU VCC V CTT CTC CT TCCCCUVUCCCe ° 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A. CUP OF Most. DaLIcOUs COCOA. 


TESTI MON IALS. 


Sir C. A. Cammnon, M.D., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &.—“I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


J. Wrszanrs Ovrusats, M.D.—I find it the most agreeable 
beverage of the kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in — 
and odour, most wholesome and easy of digestion.” 


Dr. N. O, Warts, Coroner for the City of Dublin.—“ There 
are innumerable varieties of Coopa, but to my mind incomparably 


* the best is “ Pry’sPare Concentrated Oocoa.’ I have been using it 
_ Myself for some time with manifest advantage.” — 


W. H. R. Sramizy, M.D.—I consider it a very rich delicious 
Cocos. It is highly Concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. 1 is the par excellence for children, and gives no 
trouble in making.” 

s 


38 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


Jj. .$. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN & PRINCE OF WALES. 
w@ Be careful to ask for. “Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
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